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Sihanouk Bid to Visit VC Camp 
Hints Shift in Red Strategy 


THE MOST remarkable 
piece of news about Viet¬ 
nam that has appeared in 
many months was a story on 
Monday by the AP’s bril¬ 
liant photographer, Horst 
Faas, and AP reporter 
George McArthur. They de¬ 
scribed a visit to a sanc¬ 
tuary-camp on the other 
side of the Cambodian bor¬ 
der that had been freshly 
evacuated by “a major head¬ 
quarters command group” 
of the enemy forces. 

What was so remarkable 
was not the story’s contents. 

To be sure, the newspaper 
that claims pre-eminence in 
this country has more than 
once published denials of 
the Cambodian sanctuaries’ 
very existence. But in fact 
everyone who is seriously 
informed has long known 
that sanctuary-bases in Cam¬ 
bodia were among the major 
assets of the North Viet- 
namese-Vietcong troops sta¬ 
tioned on the western fringe 
of the II and III Corps 
regions of South Vietnam. 

Indeed, President John¬ 
son has long had before : 
him proposals from Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, 
endorsed by Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker, for dras¬ 
tic devaluation of these 
well known enemy assets. 

Granting our troops the 
right of hot pursuit across 
the Cambodian border was 
again discussed, albeit in¬ 
conclusively, while Bunker 
and Westmoreland have been 
here. And although this is 
not widely known, it still 
serves to highlight the sig¬ 
nificance of the Faas- 
McArthur report. 

What made that report 
so remarkably significant, 
meanwhile, was the simple 
fact that Faas and Mc¬ 
Arthur were permitted to 
visit the North Vietnamese- 
Vietcong campsite by the 
Cambodian government, 
under Cambodian military 
escort. They knew in ad¬ 
vance where they wished to 
go, but a thousand excuses 
could obviously have been 
found to prevent them from 
going there. 

PRINCE NORODOM Si¬ 
hanouk, Cambodia’s one-man 
government, is both volatile 


and eccentric; but the record 
shows that he has always 
been, in the words of the old 
saying, no more than “crazy 
like a fox.” Furthermore, he, 
too, has repeatedly denied 
that the enemy forces in 
Vietnam were using Cambo¬ 
dian sanctuaries. Thus his 
decision to allow actual in¬ 
spection of such a sanctuary 
requires — indeed urgently 
demands—some explanation. 

There are only two ration¬ 
ally possible explanations. 
On the one hand, Prince Si¬ 
hanouk is Asia’s champion 
bandwagon-j u m p e r. For 
years, he has been a con¬ 
spicuous passenger on the 
Hanoi-P e k i n g-VC band¬ 
wagon. Such signs as his re¬ 
ception of Mrs. John F. Ken¬ 
nedy have recently begun to 
suggest, however, that 
Prince Sihanouk was look¬ 
ing for a more dependable 
vehicle. 

The circumstances of the 
Faas-McArthur report may, 
therefore, constitute an¬ 
other, far more decisive 
indication that the Prince 
( now judges that a quick 
change of bandwagon is in 
\ order. If that is so, the 
Prince’s views of the pres¬ 
ent stage of the war differ 
very widely indeed from 
the views of those who 
trumpet that Vietnam is a 
“stalemate.” 

~As for the alternative (or 
perhaps supplementary) ex¬ 
planation, it is equally in¬ 
teresting. Briefly, one 
theory about Hanoi’s new 
war strategy is that it calls 
for a partial retreat into 
classical, small unit, true 
guerrilla-style warfare. If 
this is correct (and the “if” 
must still be stressed), the 
very big enemy units on 
the Cambodian border 
would logically be marked 
for sacrifice, and the Cam- 
j bodian sanctuaries would go 
I out of use. 

PUSHED FURTHER and 
further towards the border, 
into more and more remote 
jungles, the 9th VC Division, 
the 7th North Vietnamese 
Division and the regiments 
of the more northerly “B-3 
Front” have long been cats 
that caught no mice, in the 


all-important sense of being 
unable to give direct and 
effective _ support to VC 
bases in the country’s popu¬ 
lated areas. 

' Precisely these big units 
are the ones that have late¬ 
ly been hurled, with a cruel¬ 
ly wasteful hand, into the 
sanguinary fighting at Loc- 
ninh and Dakto. Captured 
documents indicate that 
prior to these battles, out¬ 
fits were consolidated to 
bring them up to strength— 
three under-strength batta¬ 
lions being merged into two 
fairly strong ones, for in¬ 
stance. This would not have 
been necessary if these fa¬ 
mous units had continued to 
enjoy their former replace¬ 
ment priority. And changed 
replacement priorities would 
surely be the first sign of a 
much more major change ly¬ 
ing ahead. 

Thus the Locninh and 
Dakto battles may perhaps 
be interpreted as modern, 
far more costly versions of 
an antique military strata¬ 
gem—double-piling all the jj 
campfires to get conspicu¬ 
ous blazes in order to cover 1 
a night-time retreat over the 
hills. 

Locninh and Dakto have 
; usefully served, as well, to 
draw American units from 
i crucial populated areas. And 
these areas will thus be all 
the more vulnerable if the 
old big u nIT s from the 
Cambodian sanctuaries are 
broken down into platoons 
and companies and are in¬ 
filtrated eastwards to help 
the hard-pushed VC in the 
populous rice plains of South 
• Vietnam. / 

As yet, ft must be empha¬ 
sized, everything about this 
matter is intensely specula¬ 
tive. But the fact remains 
that Prince Sihanouk’s deci¬ 
sion to let American report¬ 
ers inspect a sanctuary base- | 
camp was tantamount to an 
invitation to “come and get 
it” to Gen. Westmoreland. 
Hence Sihanouk is either 
changing sides almost com¬ 
pletely, or else he has rea¬ 
son to believe that the Cam- 
■ bodian sanctuaries will soon 
go out of use. Nothing else 
fits the facts. J 
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